PROCEDURE IN CABINET

were necessary. The committee met and adjourned. But Mr Lloyd
George deemed the matter urgent and provided the guns without
Cabinet sanction.1

The minister can always protect himself by consulting the leading
ministers. Though in theory all Cabinet ministers are equal, in practice
a few ministers dominate discussions by reason of their personality,
their political support, and the importance of their offices. cln most
Governments', said Mr Lloyd George, 'there are four or five out-
standing figures who by exceptional talent, experience, and personality,
constitute the inner council which gives direction to the policy of a
ministry. An administration that is not fortunate enough to possess
such a group may pull through without mishap in tranquil season, but
in an emergency it is hopelessly lost.'3

Many examples could be cited;3 but a few are of outstanding im-
portance. In 1853, when the question was raised of sending ships for
the protection of Constantinople, Lord Aberdeen summoned a meeting
of five ministers. Lord John Russell attended as Secretary of State for
Foreign Affairs. Sir James Graham, as First Lord of the Admiralty, was
technically responsible and necessarily present. Lord Palmerston who,
as Home Secretary, was not departmentally concerned, was summoned
so as to prevent his opposing the step when Cabinet sanction was
sought.4

In 1878, when the defence of Constantinople again became a question
of policy, ean inner Cabinet was formed to direct the activities of the
rest. It consisted of the Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury and Lord

Cairns-----These three men met together constantly, went through

the messages which had been received from abroad since their last
consultation, and decided upon the action to be recommended to their
colleagues.'5 The situation here was peculiar, for the Foreign Secretary,
Lord Derby, was not in agreement with the Cibinet's policy. Thus, the

1 Lloyd George, War Memoirs, n, pp. 559-61-
3 Ibid, in, p. 1042.

3  One of the earliest examples occurred in 1832. The Prime Minister (Lord Grey),
the Lord Chancellor (Lord Brougham), and the Home Secretary (Lord Melbourne)
decided an Irish question because the dispersion of ministers made a Cabinet impossible:
Melbourne Papers, p. 190.

4  Life of the Earl of Clarendon, II, p. 3; Life of Henry Reeve, I, p. 295.

5  Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, II, p. 209.
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